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Urban  centers  across  the  world 
are  in  a  traumatized  slate  due 
to  either  the  explosive  effects 
ol  war  or  the  more  subtle 


political  and  physical  erosion. 
This  issue  of  Thresholds 
considers  the  rote  ol 
architecture  under  these 
conditions  Yahya  explores 


Ut'.'iV, 


'outreach'  studios,  such  as  that 
conducted  last  spnng  with  San 
Juan  as  the  site;  student  work 
from  this  studio  is  also 
presented.  Whiting 
contemplates  notions  ol  the 
'residual' within  todays  urban 
context  and  the  modernist 
rhetoric  ol  'cleansing  the  aty ' 
The  architect  as  actmt  is 
presented  in  Vie  figure  ol  Amir 


Bosnia-Herzogovinawhois 


even  as  the  destruction 
continues  And  finally,  in  our 
new  expanded  Letters  section, 
the  Roy  Stnckland  Boulevard/ 
Manhattan  debate  continues. 
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Sequestered  Entities,  The  Logic  of  Identity1 

by  Maha  Yahya 


[The  natKxi)  .is  an  imagined  political  community  •  and  imagined  as  bo 
inherently  fruited  and  soverrsgn  -  Benedict  Anderson,  /magmed 
Cmmnimfledeoms  on  the  Ong^^S^ilol  Nationalism. 


their 


in  Lebanon,  the  'logic  ol 
"  ~ *3eliTl!v,To'qiJoTeTns  rTaFkSTTouig.  was  TinTih7ef>ir'ercfie3'in 

sepafcst  potaes  cwsiructedbyfJiemiiiiias i  Political  actors,  she 
argues,  who  often  concede  ot  group  difference  as  otherness' 
consequently  form  poiciasWormedtiyoneoftwostralegjes. 
separation  or  assimilation.  The  choice  ol  strategy  reveals  a  singular 
concept  ol  identity  thai  either  subordinates  difference  to  a  hegemoriN 
rKKmative  *deal,  w  consttucto  drBerence  as  a  pathological  itevialion. 
Dunng  periods  of  conflict  between  the  various  actors,  especially 
violent  disputes,  group  difference  is  premised  upon  a  separatist 
construction  of  'otherness'  which  reduces  groups  Ihrough  simplistic 
dichotomies  lo  a  common  set  of  attributes  against  which  one  s 
identity  is  juxtaposed  Difference  becomes  a  'negafrve  relerent. 

Between  1975  *  1991,  contending  torces  laid  claim  lo 
drtlerent  segments  ol  Beirut  in  a  bid  to  delimit,  influence, 
interaction  between  various  comi 
instrumental  lo  such  control,  deeply  mpSeatir.g  geoora^lsjace. 
Grounded  in  temtonai  fragmentation,  symbolized  by  the  geographic 
dislocation  ol  various  communities  dunng  war,  cotertve  modes  of 
identificaiJCJi,  such  as  ethnicity,  natonhood,  and  community,  are 
opened  to  remierpretaJon.  Communal  and  rebcjous  identities 
became  embedded  within  poMtcalfy  defined  and  geographically 
bound  sites.  The  militias  needed  to  create  homogeneous  entibes  so 
IS  to  assume  control  over  territory  A  reorganization  of  Beiruls  urban 
landscape  the  use  of  its  spaces,  access  mioand  through  various 
territories  etc,  ensued.  Two  pmopal  temtonai  procedures  were 
followed  by  the  milrbas  to  establish  their  own  scoooeographic  base 
In  ite  aty.  On  Ihe  one  hand  they  forged  a  sehes  of  barriers  both 
visible  and  invisible  throughout  the  city  which  overturned  aH  spatial 
hterantry  and  atomized  state  authorrty  On  t»  other  hand  4SOLCtOO 
nrJrwkials  were  volenti  eipeffed  from  various  sectors  ol  the  aty. 

These  sustared  onslaughts  to* placer  various 
regions  where  particular  segments  of  the  population  were  viewed  as 
totally  or  re&gwusiy  different  The  urban  landscape  ol  Beirut  was 

political  affiliations  of  religiously  heterogeneous  inhabitants 
Particular  Iragments  ol  territory  t 


groups  ol  citizens,  as  vanous  physical  structures  gave  visible 
articulation  to  new  identities.  Identified  with  a  geographic  site. 
in  this  instance  was  reified.  In  other  words,  the  purification'  ol 
vanous  territories  was  used  ideologically  by  the  milrbas  lo  asst 
control  by  conjoining  their  own  identities  with  fragments  of  a 
religiously  and  politically  elutnated  landscape. 

The  concept  ol  an  'other"  both  entirely  knowable  and 

Ladung  physical  and  visible  cntena  by  which  to  define  difference, 
one's  name,  one's  identity  card,  one's  religion,  one's  place  of  habitat, 
metamorphosed  as  the  negative  referents '  These  very 
craracteris: >cs  thai  define  the  self  were  objectified,  converted  into 
instrument  ol  absolute  power  and  elements  ol  self  betrayal,  even 
death  Once  initialed,  these  practices  came  lo  resemble  the 
trealmen!  ol  lunatics  in  I9lh  cenlury  Britain  where ' ...the  many 
mainstream  fears  and  prejudices  regarding  certain  outsider'  groups 
often  leed  Into  concrete  social  practices  through  which  distinctions 
between  these  'mainstream'  and  outsider'  peoples  are  reproduced 
and  even  rendered  more  acute  and  which  commonly  boasl  a 

nsion,  as  when  society  seeks  to  endude  their  'outsiders' 
places  ol  Irving  and  working.^  Through  their  systems  ol 
inclusion,  the  militias  annotated  a  specific  conception 
and  the  pathological,  prescribing  the  acceptance  ol 
_  lal  groups.  More  importantly,  population  compliance  and 
conformity  guaranteed  Ihe  reproduclon  ol  these  norms  and,  by 
Btlension,  the  militias. 

Spaualfy  the  redefinition  and  reconstruction  of  groups 
identities  as  an  alien  other'  was  reinforced  by  the  disqualification  of 
ttadiliona!  public  spaces  such  as  the  historic  city  center.  In  Hie 
prewar  era  the  center  acted  as  the  major  public  space  and  meeting 
point  ol  all  communities  and  classes.  As  ihe  space  where  drfference 
was  possible  n  contradicted  the  objective  ol  waning  tactions  lo 
create  religiously  homogeneous  lerntones  which  they  could  control 
It  was  rapidly  converted  into  a  contested  battlefield  between  nval 
tactions  and  altered  into  a  desolate  stretch  ol  no  man's  land  slicing 
the  aty  m  two 

VYrtti  tne  lermirvauon  of  itie  fifteen  year  old  crvil  war,  and 
ihe  drssoruta  of  the  trades,  a  new  set  of  power  relations  prevail  in 
Betut.  However,  ihe  architecture  of  the  war  and  the  modes  by  which 
people  came  lo  inhabit  spaces  continue  to  linger,  as  a  testament  to 
thedevastaton  DestroyeO  buikjings  occupMed  by  displaced 
populations  and  posters  ol  martyrs  of  various  militias  persist  as  Ihe 
most  potent  affirmation  to  the  inanity  of  the  war  Withm  this  fractured 
tccntoeti  on  page  5.) 
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RESISTING  CULTURAL  ERASURE: 
AMIR  PASIC'SMOSTAR  2004 


Documenting  the  physical  and  cultural  rJestructjon  of 
Hie  city  ol  Mosiar  in  Bosnia-Herzogovina,  these  photographs  are 
Irom  the  collection  ol  Amir  Paste,  presently  a  visiting  scholar  al  the 
Aga  Khan  program  ol  the  Department  ol  Architecture  and  an 
architect  Irom  Bosnia-Herzogwna  Involved  lor  many  years  in  the 
restoration  ol  numerous  monuments  in  the  Slan-Grad  (ancient  city) 
ol  Mosiar.  as  Director  ot  the  Institute  lor  Urban  Planning  and 
Preservation  ol  Cultural  Hentage  in  Mosiar,  Pases  work  was 
awarded  the  Aga  Khan  prae  lor  historic  restoration  in  1 986  The 
historic  area  is  now  entirely  in  rums,  its  mosques,  churches,  schools, 
symphony  orchestra  building,  hotels,  cafes,  shops  and  housing 
having  all  been  systematically  bombed  The  lamous  100  fool  single- 
arched  stone  bridge  built  by  the  Turkish  engineer  Hirudin  in  1566 
survived  unlii  November  9,  when  il,  the  last  remaining  city  bndge. 
was  finally  destroyed. 

At  the  Research  Centre  tor  Islamic  History.  Art,  and 
Culture  m  Istanbul.  Paste  has  been  actively  planning  lor  "Mosiar 


20W."  an  optimistic  and  ambitious  program  to  reconstruct  the  major 
cutlural  monuments  of  the  City  (Muslim.  Orthodox  and  Catholic)  as  a 
testament  to  the  potential  lor  achieving  and  maintaining  a  multi- 
cultural society.  The  inauguration  date  for  the  reconstruction  is  set 
lor  15  September,  2004  al  5  PM. 

In  Pastes  view,  the  war  is  not  about  Serb  versus  Croat 
versus  Muslim  antagonisms;  essentially  if  is  anti-urban  watlare 
whose  locus  of  attack  is  the  cities  where  a  multi-cultural  society  has 

is  the  largefed  annihilation  of  the  cutlural  artifacts  and  icons 
(churches,  mosques,  libraries,  records  offices)  (hat  attest  to  (he  past 
and  possible  future  existence  ol  this  society  -  a  'cleansing"  that  is 
cultural  as  well  as  elhmc 

Pasic  has  gathered  an  archive  ol  photographs 
documenting  the  destruction  of  Mosiar  Many  of  ihe  images  are 
snapshots,  as  rt  is  suit  too  soon  for  'professional"  documentation  ol 
the  destruction.  An  exhibition  ol  these  images  has  been  on  view  in 


Istanbul,  Karachi,  Rome,  Madrid,  the  European  Partiamen!  m 
Strasbourg,  and  most  recently  at  Harvard.  By  exhibiting  these 
images.  Pasic  hopes  to  mobilize  funds  lor  reconstruction,  however, 
his  intention  is  not  lo  facilitate  a  mere  resurrection  ot  the  past  As 
was  written  in  the  30  Juty  1993  issue  ol  New  Statesman,  'His  vision 
is  of  a  Utopian  city  of  the  2  1  si  century  that  can  be  a  prototype  lor  the 
reconstruction  ot  Ihe  whole  ol  Bosnia ' 

The  plans  lor  'Mostar  2004*  include  Ihe  formation  ot  an 
innovative  interdisciplinary  architectural  school  in  which  students  will 
participate  in  Ihe  reconslrucDon  ot  selected  monuments  and  the 
establishment  ol  guidelines  for  the  reconsideration  and  rebuilding  ot 
historic  areas  as  a  'hands-on  laboratory'  tor  their  education  ■ 

Anyone  interested  in  finding  out  mote  about  this  project  stmld 


Visual  Touchstones 

Throughout  our  project  are  important  touchstones  that  give  the 

area  an  overall  image  which  can  be  taken  as  memories  or 

notions  ot  a  place,  much  the  same  way  thai  Old  San  Juan  can 

conjure  up  images  and  memories  of  the  past,  present  and  the 

future. 

-  Robert  Reteiss/  Masaaki  Yonesu 
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Making  a  Garden  City 

Our  design  originates  in  human  experience  and  is  based  upon 
human  perception.  The  gardens  and  landscaping  along  the 
streets  are  designed  to  render  an  illusion  ol  a  suburban 
environment,  not  to  imitate  nature,  but  to  encourage  people  to 
move  back  to  the  city. 
•  Mmg  Yuen/  Meng  Howe  bm 
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THE  STUDIO  DILEMMA :  Approaching  Distant  Sites 

by  June  Williamson 


What  is  the  most  eflecSve  means  of  addressing  the 
sooaJ  rote  of  aiclutecture  in  the  design  studio?  The  is  a  persistent 
question  in  fie  Department.  An  hermetic  attitude  currently  prevalent  m 
many  design  schools  leads  to  an  emphasis  on  lormaJisin  that  is  often 

deliberately  distanced  from  *reaT  situations,  and  heavily  laden  with 
theory  On  the  other  hand,  attempts  at  fomnulating  design  studios  as 
architectural  outreach  programs  are  suscepcbfe  10  becoming 
embroiled  in  local  political  issues  that  might  supersede  the  design 
issues  and  preclude  sotutions  and  design  resoiubon.  Some  might  say 
that  school  is  the  last  opportunity  lo  experiment  m  ways  than  the 
marketplace  can  sustain  -  be  it  pubic  or  private  Others  might  say  that 
without  exposure  to  economc,  poObcaJ,  and  cultural  constraints,  fie 
education  of  the  archrtect  b  inadequate.  Ths  issue  s  particularly 
satenl  now  as  recent  studios  and  workshops  have  chosen  to  go  not 
onh/  outside  ot  the  Instrtule  but  outside  of  the  region  to  such  distant 
destinations  as  Jamaica,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Dallas,  and  Berkeley. 

Any  attempt  lo  present  a  studio  program  outside  the 
Institute's  walls  must  mitigate  between  these  extremes.  My 
experience  in  the  Rio  Piedras  studio  was  interesting  in  this  regard 
There  is  no  question  these  projects  require  lime  -  an  extreme 
amount  ol  time  -  on  the  part  ol  both  instructor  and  student.  The 
range  ot  issues  requiring  aheniion  is  immense,  as  in  any  'real 
project"  One  of  the  advantages  of  a  studio 

@    problem  is  the  opportunity  to  devise  specrfic 
limitations  and  controls,  but  when  students  are 
lei  loose'  into  an  existing  community, 
complexities  abound. 
Rio  Piedras  is  an  inland  area  ol 
the  city  ol  San  Juan  that,  much  like  Brooklyn  in 
New  York,  was  once  a  separate  city.  It 
contains  a  medium-sized  park,  a  main  church 
and  plaza,  and  a  central  shopping  street  with 
numerous  discount  shops  and  a  huge  produce 
market.  Rio  Piedras  also  contains  large 
crowded  squatter  areas  in  addition  lo  older 
neighborhoods  where  a  barricade  mentality  is  realized  by  gales, 
fences  and  iron  gratings  over  porches,  windows  and  doors.  The 
cenlral  district  once  quite  fashionable,  is  now  constricted  and 
separaied  Irom  surrounding  residential  neighborhoods  by  main 
roads  and  highways  built  with  large  subsidies  Irom  the  United  Slates 
The  Rio  Piedras  sludio  consisted  ol  an  initial  week  long 
visil  lo  San  Juan  We  were  sponsored  by  the  municipal  government, 
whose  interest  m  the  project  was  fueled  by  confusion  and  conflict 
Slemmmg  from  the  Iransler  in  lasl  year's  elections  of  gubernatorial 
power  lo  Die  oppositional  conservative  parly  The  sponsorship 
consisted  ol  financial  support  in  eichange  lor  a  final  presentation 
and  report.  Dunng  that  week  we  met  with  city  planning  officials,  who 
presented  us  with  historical  information  and  informed  us  about 
proposals  lo  construct  a  mass  transit  system  on  the  island. 

The  political  conflict  surrounding  the  issue  ol  mass 
transit  is  a  classic  case  ol  urban/suburban  tension,  fueled  by  fears  of 
rising  cnme  The  governors  proposal  involves  high  speed  trains 
linking  the  growing  ouler  suburbs  to  downlown  commercial  areas, 
bypassing  low  income  ('cnme  ridden")  neighborhoods  The 
municipal  proposal  is  lo  provide  an  alternative  mode  ol  transport 
around  the  large  city  to  ease  traffic  congestion,  and  lo  serve  those 
without  automobiles  However,  those  withoul  automobiles  are  the 
very  people  the  suburbanites,  who  are  increasingly  organizing 
themselves  into  closed  neighborhoods  (called  urbamaaons ),  are 
seeking  to  avoid. 


With  this  background  political  information,  we  then 
conducted  site  studies  in  Rio  Piedras,  gathenng  information  on  such 
topics  as  the  urban  fabric,  transportation,  historic  buildings, 
vemacutar  typotocjy.  edges  and  boundanes.  etc  We  were  asked  to 
consider  the  future  ot  this  entire  area  (present  population  ol  8,800) 
while  maintaining  the  viewpoint  of  architects,  rather  than  employing 
the  strategies  ol  planners  We  were  explicitly  encouraged  to  be 
"visionary"  m  our  approach  The  slated  process  was  as  follows: 

The  design  process  began  with  each  student  projecting  a 
vision  of  what  Rio  Piedras  should  be  like  m  25  years  Students  were  then 
as»M  lo  produce  a  plan  concerning  mass  transit,  connectors  lo  the 
University,  connections  lo  other  points  of  Rio  Piedras,  commercial  areas, 
housing,  transportation  and  -deas  at»ut  the  ptaza  Drawings  and  models 
were  buill  lo  illustrate  the  first  concept 

Students  then  formed  teams  lo  work  on  these  proposals  A 
new  proposal  was  made,  combining  the  different  ideas  and  incorporating 
suc^stansarxlffitasrri 

understand  not  only  Rio  Piedras  from  an  urban  design  point  ol  view  but  also 
from  an  architectural  poml  ol  view.  The  intention  was  to  illustrate  ideas 
through  archdectural  proposals  thai  could  be  deariy  understood. 1 
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it  reveals  Utopian 

thinking,  combined  with  a  concern  for  legibility.  Our  visions  were 
broad  and  sweeping,  and  not  at  all  ironic  m  lone  Teamwork  was 
introduced  lo  combat  the  sheer  volume  ol  issues  involved,  although 
some  students  continued  lo  work  alone  Legibility 
was  of  importance  as  we  expected  our  work  lo 
communicate  directly  lo  an  audience  beyond  the 
architecturally  initialed  Ai  the  same  tune.  I ,  lor  one. 
wished  to  avoid  mete  illustration  in  my  work,  and 
was  wary  of  the  creeping  professionalism  of  such 
"marketing'  strategies  While  presentation  skills  are 
crucial  lo  success  m  professional  practice,  the 
mlegnty  of  an  academic  program  ol  architecture 
depends  on  an  emphasis  on  content. 

An  important  component  ot  the  work 
was  the  production  of  a  series  of  final 
recommendations.  Each  was  agreed  upon  by  a 
majority  of  the  group,  even  though  many  ol  our 
overall  schemes  were  conlradictory  to  one  another. 
These  recommendations  presented  some  proposals 
thai  could  be  immediately  acted  upon  independently 
ot  oihers  [such  as  the  establishment  of  an  hisionc 
district  and  the  adaptation  of  new  zoning  regulations 
to  allow  mined  use  |  Other  recommendations  were 
pan  ol  a  linked  sel  of  strategies  thai  would  require 
extensive  planning  and  resources  to  carry  out  (such 
as  a  combination  high  speed/lighi  rail  transportation 
system  coordinated  with  buses,  parking,  and  publico 
vans  and  the  introduction  of  university  facilities  into 
the  urban  fabric )  These  recommendations  culled 
the  best  aspects  of  our  individual  proposals  and 
challenged  the  notion  thai  each  individual  proposal 
represented  a  total  solution. 

Ai  the  end  of  the  semester,  we 
relumed  to  San  Juan  lo  make  a  final  presentation  of 
our  work,  augmented  with  slides  and  speeches. 
The  eveni  was  attended  by  planners,  architects  and 
oihers  Irom  the  city  government,  rather  than  the 
general  public.  We  were  also  afforded  a  meeting 
with  Mayor  Hector  L  Acevedo  who  pul  each  one  of 
us  on  the  spot  by  asking  whai  we  thought  must  be 
done  in  areas  tike  Rio  Piedras  The  work  of  the 
sludio  was  then  collected  into  a  bilingual  publication 


thai  was  presented  to  the  city  of  San  Juan  and  also  serves  as 
evidence  lo  the  collective  nature  of  our  work 

impact  on  the  future  ol  Rio  Piedras.  Our  status  as  outsiders 
renders  our  conclusions  suspect  in  the  political  process  through 
which  decisions  must  be  made  m  democratic  sooebes  Bui.  as 
Jan  Wampler  wrote  in  the  book's  conclusion  We  must  in.  Piio 
Piedras,  make  no  small  plans  We  must  make  bold  plans  We 
do  not  have  time,  we  do  not  have  25  years.,  whatever  we  do,  we 
cannot  do  it  without  understanding  and  developing  strong 
relationships  with  the  people  The  people  ol  Rio  Piedras  are  its 
strength  and  resource  Any  plan  must  relate  to  them." 

In  our  cynical  times,  these  idealistic  words  may  be 
hard  to  swallow,  but  in  many  senses  they  nng  true.  I  hope  that 
other  studios  m  the  future  sinve  lo  provide  students  with  the 
exposure  and  encouragement  lo  approach  problems  in 
architecture  beyond  the  realm  of  formalism  But  I  caution  against 
asking  students  lo  perform  as  professional  consultants  with  all  of 
the  weighty  responsibilities  such  a  role  entails.  The  work  should 
not  be  judged  solely  on  a  scale  ot  'reataaMity*  or  cultural 
'appropnateness,'  but  also  in  terms  of  inventiveness,  depth  ol 
inquiry,  and  willingness  lo  challenge  conventions,  expectations, 
and  economic  determinism.  ■ 


A  System  of  Linear  Parkways 

The  scheme  is  based  on  ihe  contention  thai  it  is  nol  necessary 
lo  increase  overall  density  lo  improve  the  urban  environment. 
What  is  crucial  is  (he  qualitative  shaping  of  open  space  to 
contribute  to  the  well-being  ot  the  vibrant  urban  community 
already  existing  in  Rio  Piedras,  rather  than  seeking  to  attract  a 
whole  new  set  ot  residents  and  users. 
-June  Williamson 
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Communities  Formed  by  Culture 

To  the  Puerto  Rtcan  culture  the  plaza  Is  a  symbol  ot  identity,  a 
reminder  ot  towns  and  villages  Irom  which  urban  energy 
originates.  In  this  study  I  propose  that  city  form  should  be 
based  on  Ihe  ways  people  live  and  the  ways  people  use  spaces 
such  as  the  plaza. 
-  Lawrence  Sass 


RESIDUALISMS :  Urban  Health  Care  Policies    by  sarah  whiting 


Reading  Thresholds  *6, 1  was  struck  by  the  neo-ism 
coined  by  Carson  and  Emoungu  in  their  article,  'Residual 
Modernisms r  in  this  age  ol  post-post-modernity,  post-lechno- 
neo-modemism,  post-post-neo-neo.  what  does  it  mean  to  posit  a 
residual  modernism  within  today's  urban  context  or,  perhaps 
more  accurately,  what  does  it  mean  to  posit  today's  urban  context 
as  a  residual  modernism? 

In  an  uncanny  (or  perhaps  merely  fortulous)  way. 
residual,  from  the  Latin  residuum,  immediately  follows  residential 
m  Webster's  listings,  thereby  opening  the  door  to  an  architectural 
or  urban  parallelism  Surpnsmgly  elaborate,  the  term's  definition 
posits  multiple  palhs  lor  his  parallelism 

flEBOML 

1:  ol,  relating  to,  or  constituting  a  residue 
2.  leaving  a  residue  that  remains  effective  lor  some  time 
3a:  the  drffemce  between  results  obtained  by  observation  and 
by  computation  from  a  formula  or  between  the  mean  of  several 
observations  and  any  one  of  them 


showing  (as  ola  taped  TVshowl 


outside  ihe  compa"'--  the  operation,  but 

which  also  hovers  somewhat  inside  in  that  it  remans  a  threat  to  Ihe 
equation  If  locus  is  turned  upon  that  which  doesn't  fit,  rl  it  becomes 
more  important  than  that  which  does  fall  into  the  grven  pattern,  then 
the  entire  structure  of  the  equation  can  be  thrown  into  question.  The 
residue  is  that  dirt  which  can  be  swept  out  the  door,  but  which  can't 
be  swept  away  It  remains  hovenng  by  the  threshold,  within  ihe 
pages  ot  Thresholds  Bui  what  about  the  rerun  paymenl  then,  who 
pets  the  payoff  on  the  repeated  urban  residua!' 

The  urban  residual  is  indeed  a  question  ol  reruns. 
Even  without  being  conditioned  by  the  happy  coincidence  ot 
'residual's'  proximity  lo  'residentiar  in  the  dictionary's  listings,  it  is 
hard  not  to  be  struck  by  the  echoes  of  twentieth  century  urban 
narratives  wilhm  Webster's  definitions  For  isn't  the  residual  really 
that  which  was  rejected  for  nol  fitting  wilhin  modernism's  giand 
narrative,  lhat  which  was  papered  over  within  postmodemism's 
grand  narrative;  that  which  was  aestheticized  within 
deconsiructivism's  grand  narrative;  and  lhat  which  is  falsety  thought 
to  have  disappeared  withm  the  clean  networks  of  the  contemporary 
cybernetic  grand  narrative7  The  residual  is  thai  which  is  other  The 
urban  residual  is  Ihe  messy  in  the  literal  sense  of  dust,  dirt, 
garbage,  and  graffiti,  as  well  as  in  the  more  metaphoncal  sense  of 
those  members  o!  the  population  who  are  grven  a  role,  but  nol  a 
place  m  the  functioning  of  the  city  Those  populations  who  don't 
quite  fit  into  the  urban  equation 

An  extreme  example  ot  such  'residual-  individuals  are 
the  construction  workers  who  built  Lucto  Costa  and  Oscar 
Niemeyer's  Brasilia;  as  early  as  1967,  jusi  seven  years  after  Ihe 
inauguration  ol  this  paradigmatic  modernist  city,  over  ten  percent  of 
Brasilia's  population  was  Irving  in  temporary,  spontaneous 
settlements  or  shanty  lowns.'  Sooal  workers  describing  ihis 
unplanned  population  of  Brasilia  refer  to  both  their  economic  and 
locational  'marginally !*  Like  the  margins  of  a  text,  these  people 
have  settled  on  the  penphery  ol  the  city,  redefining  the  precisely 
drawn  edges  ot  Lucid  Costa's  Pilot  Plan.  Bui  it  is  the  grand 
boulevards  ol  Brasilia  which  sbll  today  appear  m  'official" 
pholographs  (the  stale  documents,  tounsl  brochures,  and 
architectural  anthologies)  of  the  city:  the  residual  population  hovers 
invisibly  in  the  margins  ol  these  often  aesthetically  dramatic, 
■purified"  images 

The  cleansing  of  the  city  -and  of  the  image  ollhe 
city  -  has  undergone  several  transformations  smce  modernism, '  but 
at  the  end  ol  the  day.  like  the  dust  bunny  that  never  really  disappears 
Irom  underneath  ihe  bed,  il  remains  at  Ihe  lop  ol  the  urban  agenda 
In  1987,  at  ihe  Piemiere  Joumee  Protessionelle  de  la  Proprele 
Urbarne  conference  in  Pans,  one  organizer  articulated  -  in  wistful 
prose-  the  desire  of  all  municipal  authorities  when  he  asked, 
'couldn't  we  dream  lo  construct  a  city  starting  from  the  very  premise 
of  its  cteanliness,,J  The  acoustical  similarly  of  the  French  "proprele' 
and  "propnele"  is  maintained  in  Weir  English  translations'  "proper" 
and  'property .'  Property  is  intertwined  with  propnety  The  residual  is 
lhat  which  is  neither  owned,  nor  considered  lo  reside  wrlhm  the 
norms  ol  cleanliness 

The  dilemma  for  such  urbamsts  as  the  French 
municipal  authority  quoled  above,  however,  is  lhat  while  private 
space  is  maintained  with  care  -  Ihe  dust  bunnies  realistically 
rounded  up  and  then  set  out  to  pasture  on  the  curb  with  the  rest  ol 
the  week  s  garbage  -  public  space  has  become  harder  and  harder 
to  keep  dean  Particuiarty  during  penods  of  recession  cutbacks, 
garbage  piles  up  along  the  curbs  and  stinks  up  the  sidewalks. 
Municipal  authonties  who  dream  of  cleanliness  can  no  longer  atford 
the  cosl  ol  controlling  their  cities 

in  Pans,  the  solution  has  been  lo  continually  increase 
the  budget  for  municipal  services  Ten  percent  of  the  city's  operating 


budget  is  spent  on  cleanliness;  of  Ihe  city's  38,000  employees,  4.500 
of  them  are  sweepers  who  hand  sweep  the  city's  800  miles  of  streets 
daily.5  Many  are  forced  lo  live  m  the  less  cosily  suburbs;  those  who 
do  stay  within  the  city  mainly  live  m  the  Goutte  rfOr  a  neighborhood 
which,  ironically  enough,  does  not  get  the  same  level  of  cleansing  as 
the  boulevards  of  the  wealthy,  central  arrondissements  The  green 
suited  men  may  be  responsible  lor  the  actual  sweeping,  but  they 
aren't  the  ones  who  control  the  sweeping  agenda. 

In  the  U.S.,  an  increasingly  common  solution  to  this 
sanitation  dilemma  has  been  the  privatization  ol  the  city,  in  Seaside, 
F londa,  modernism's  zoning  strategies  have  been  taken  lo  a 
postmodern  extreme,  resulting  in  a  neo-Victonan/neo-Georgian 
theater  of  exclusivity  (the  residual,  or  the  paymenl  for  too  many 
rerunsofirves  of  the  Rich  and  Famous1*).  To  quote  the  planners, 
Andreas  Duaney  and  Elizabeth  Plaier-Zyberk;  "We  only  code  the 
pnvate  buildings  m  Seaside  and  m  our  other  towns.  We  want  to 
achieve  a  certain  harmony  in  the  pnvate  tabnc,  a  certain  silence  in 
order  lo  define  the  streets  and  squares  "  Whose  harmony'  Who's 
silenced'  Who  sweeps  the  streets  ol  Seaside7  Brasilia's  residual 
problem  has  been  dressed  in  new  clothes,  bui  it  remains  hovenng  at 
the  threshold  nonetheless  Styles  may  have  changed  since 
modernism  first  initialed  a  rhetoric  ol  hygiene  in  the  20s.  but  the 
desire  to  eliminate  the  residual  has  been  itself  ihe  residual  of  lhat 
rhetoric,  the  'internal  after  effect  ol  expenence  or  activity  thai 
influences  later  behavior,'  lo  go  Back  lo  Webster's. 

Throughout  the  century,  there  has  been  a  lalse  notion 
that  the  residual  is  a  singularity  and  that  it  can  or  should  be 
eliminated.  The  ism  of  the  residual,  however,  is  a  dual  one  il  is  both 
a  problem  to  be  addressed  and  a  potential,  or 
given,  to  be  explored  A  solution  m 
sought  for  that  residual  which  is  the  collapsing 
infrastructure  ol  our  cities,  but  the  realistic 
solution  cannot  be  to  simply  increase  the  size  i 
ihe  silenced  class  ol  cleansers  Why  air  the 
reruns  of  Brasilia  by  literally  "drawing  out"  the 
residual  population  so  lhat  Ihe  harmonies  ot  lh 
proprietors  can  be  heard'  The  needs  o!  the 
residual  population  should  be  'drawn  in'  the 
town  planners  'definition  ol  the  streets  and 
squares "  That  is  not  lo  suggest  lhat  a  space  for  the  residual  should 
be  designed  alongside  a  space  tor  the  dominant,  but,  rather,  that  the 
spaces  ol  the  residual  should  cross  the  threshold  back  into  the 
space  ot  ihe  city,  rather  than  being  constantly  swept  out  of  it  ■ 

David  G  Epstein,  Biasilia  Plan  and  Red^jy  (Berkeley.  University  of 
California  Press,  1973),  p.10. 

:  Brazilian  sooal  workers'  seminar  proceedings  as  quoled  by  Epstein,  p  13 
"  Perhaps  the  ongmary  -  certajnty  the  most  emphabc  -  arDCularxwi  ol  thts 
modernist  desire  is  Le  Cortwsier's  chapter  'A  Coal  ol  Whitewash'  m  his 
1925  ten.  77?9  Oecoratorj  o/ At  Today  In  this  chapter  LeCorbusier 
imagines,  much  like  me  wganmr  ol  Ihe  Ihe  Parisian  PiOf/ete  Conference, 
the  passing  ol  a  law  requiring  whitewash  Imagine  Ihe  results  ol  the  Law  ol 
Ripolin.  Every  citizen  is  tequired  to  replace  his  hangings,  his  damasks,  his 
wall-papers,  tus  slenols  with  a  plain  coat  of  whne  npoJin  Hulwwis 
made  dean.  Them  are  no  more  (trty.  dart  comers  Everything  is  show  as  it 
is  Then  comes  inner  cleanness,  tor  the  course  adopted  leads  to  relusal  lo 
allow  anythmg  ai  all  which  is  nol  eonecl,  authored,  intended,  desired, 
thought-out:  no  action  belore  though! "  Le  Corbuster,  Decorative  M  Today, 
1935,  trans  James  Dunnet.  (Cambridge  MIT  Press,  1987),  p  188 
'  As  quoled  by  Maile  Gavel  m  la  Proprete  au  Usque  de  I'EicIuskxi,'  les 
Annate  *  ta  Recherche  Umaine,  n  53.  December,  1 991,  p  5 
'■  Greenhouse,  Stephen.  "Why  Pans  Works."  The  New  York  Times  Magasne 

Uul/19  m2).  pp  1&49 
1  Andreas  Duaney,  "Coding  Amenca.'  ANY  1 ,  Uuly'August,  1993),  p.15 


a  dual  one  il  is  both    i 
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A  Public  Framework  Strategy 

The  area  of  Rio  Piedras  needs  a  diverse  layering  of  uses  and 
activltes  to  make  il  a  whole  city  and  community.  This  layering 
is  necessary  to  make  Rio  Piedras  a  genuine  place  ol  exchange, 
of  both  goods  and  ideas.  An  important 
is  the  proposed  rail  transit  system. 
■  Gregory  Iboshi/Shaun  Roth 
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SEQUESTERED  ENTITIES  (continued  from  p.1) 

aty,  the  state,  like  the  militias,  attempts  to  carve  out  a  geographic 
territory  for  itself  Marginalized  and  rendered  mute  tor  fifteen  years  of 
war,  Both  state  and  the  city  center  reemerge  as  the  new  sites  of 
contestation  While  ex-mihtia  heads  and  a  body  ol  private 
entrepreneurs  serve  as  minsters  and  panimenlanes.  moving  their 
bitter  rivalries  into  the  realm  ol  the  stale,  the  city  center  -  the  epitome 
of  prewar  communal  coexistence  and  emblem  of  national  unity  ■ 
emerges  as  the  pnmary  target  by  the  stale  and  private  developers 
for  a  massive  reconstruction  effort  The  center  is  recovered'  from  the 
vaganes  of  war,  as  the  locus  upon  which  the  slate  could  practice  its 
territorial  imperatives  by  appropriating  and  then  abstracting  a 
symbolically  laden  space.  State  power  is  seen  lo  radiate  from  a  now 
exclusive  center,  achievable  both  through  a  distinct  economic 
configuration  lor  reconstruction  and  the  implementation  ol  a 
ubiquitous  master  plan.  Embedded  within  this  move  and 
characters  by  the  proposal  presented  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
crty  center,  is  the  elimination  of  war-induced  ferntonal  practices 
initialed  by  the  militias  The  'logic  ol  identity'  practiced  by  the  slate  m 
reconstruction  speaks  ol  both  separation  and  assimilation  While 
government  and  administrative  appointments  continue  to  be  defined 
by  religious  affiliations,  the  slate  purports  a  hegemonic  identity  lor  its 
vanous  communities  as  its  modus  operandi  However,  in  its  zeal  lo 
re-establish  itsell  as  the  legal  purveyor  ol  law  and  order,  the  state 
unwittingly  continues  to  define  diflerence  as  a  negatve  otherness. 
The  nature  ol  the  similanties,  the  ruptures,  the  discontinuities  ol  the 
communal  identities  ol  a  plural  society  within  the  history  and  the 
spatial  structure  of  Beirut,  are  overlooked.  Heterogeneity,  once 
negatively  accentuated  by  the  militias,  is  now  repressed  by  the  stale. 
In  lis  reconstruction  plans  for  the  cm/ center,  both  the  framework  and 
the  architectural  iconography  highlight  this  siralegy.' 

On  the  one  hand,  a  private  Real  Estate  company  (REC) 
to  be  pmily  owned  by  local  property  owners  and  investors  was  set 
up  as  Ihe  framework  within  which  reconstruction  of  the  center  would 
take  place.  II  set  the  precedent  lor  a  new  type  ol  property  ownership 
as  well  as  a  new  lorni  of  pubfic-pnvafe  partjcipaijon  All  property 
boundanes  were  eradicated,  the  entire  area  transformed  into  one 
homogeneous  lot  owned  bv  the  company.  Frttv  pefcent  of  the  shares 
would  be  distnbuted  amongst  current  property  owners,  whilst  the 
remaining  fifty  percenl  would  be  owned  by  financial  investors  An 
abstract  space  is  produced  in  the  absence  created  by  Die  dissolution 
of  actual  social  space,  signified  by  diverse  lorms  ol  lenure 
relationships  By  negating  and  redefining  topography  and  by  making 
territory  an  abstraction,  the  ties  thai  bind  the  various  lorms  ol  urban 
reality  lo  its  proposed  spatial  structures  are  loosened.  The  use  value 
ol  this  space  becomes  primarily  political,  its  symbolism  as  a  space  ol 
reunification  exploited. 

The  struggle  over  ihe  control  of  this  strategic  space  is 
an  endeavor  to  control  spatial  organization  and  aulhonty  over  the 
use  ol  space,  a  crucial  means  lor  the  reproduction  and  generation  ol 
social  power  relations  lis  power  in  Beirut  lies  in  its  declared 
objective  of  reunification  which,  by  ils  very  nature,  means 
subordination  Development,  is  underslood  as  a  massive  physical 
investment  rather  than  a  process  which  needs  lo  accommodale 
vanous  claims.  Through  the  forced  homogenization  ol  property, 
social  infractions  are  sanitized  The  existence  of  vanous  forms  ol 


both  religious  and  class  boundanes  in  Ihe  pre-war  cenler,  were 
possible  due  lo  the  variety  of  different  tenure  relationships,  hence  the 
social  process  inherent  within  property.  Banks  could  exist  alongside 
souks  which  catered  lo  both  the  nch  and  poor  The  third  polity, 
where  communities  identified  each  oiher  through  relational  and 
exponential  categones  rather  than  totalizing  classifications  and 
substantial  totalities,  is  eradicated  The  REC  iransmules  the  social 
aspects  of  property  first  into  a  binary  relationship  between  investors 
and  property  owners  and  secondly  into  that  ol  larger  or  smaller 
shareholders  The  possibilities  for  Ihe  consolidation  ol  different 
identities  inherent  wrthm  the  reconfiguraiion  of  property  by  Ihe  REC. 

These  themes  are  echoed  in  the  master  plan  itself  The 


center  is  envisaged  with  no  apparent  links  m  its  planning  lo  the  resl 
ol  the  crty  or  country  In  the  architectural  drawings,  Beirut  is  erased, 
the  cenler  presented  as  an  exdusrve  entity  floating  in  a  nonexistent 
city  A  perspecbval  tradition  dominales  the  planning  process,  with  the 
organization  of  facades  to  be  looked  at  and  vaniage  points  to  see 
from  The  streels  are  wide  and  clearly  visible,  terminated  by  high 
towers  from  which  one  can  have  a  totalizing  view  of  the  whole  city. 
Chaotic,  rt  picturesque  aspects  ol  ihe  center,  such  as  its  mediaeval 
souks  are  replaced  by  clearer,  more  regular  buildings  of  seemingly 
similar  caliber.  Moreover,  the  language  and  iconography  utilized  m 
the  project  render  memory  into  a  tocos  of  contestation  and 
appropriation,  another  instrument  for  ihe  construction  of  an 
assimilated  group  identity.  Descnpbons  of  vanous  parts  of  the  project 
recall  the  modem1  caprials  ol  Europe  and  America.  Pans  is  evoked 
through  the  "Champs  Etysee'  ol  Beirut,  which  cuts  through  Ihe 
existing  Bon,  square,  whereas  Washington  is  recalled  through  the 
Serraii  complex  transmuted  into  the  Capitol  Hill  ol  Beirut  and  New 
York  is  brought  to  lite  as  a  mini  Manhattan  m  the  artificial  island 
reclaimed  Irom  the  sea  Such  language  used  m  descnbmg  the 
project,  seems  lo  be  subscribing  to  the  collective  memory  ol 
Lebanese  emigrants  to  entice  them  back  Yel  in  stark  contradiction, 
the  iconographrc  images  utilized  harp  back  to  different  motifs  m  the 
iese  houses,  especially  its  tiled  roofs  and  arcades. 
The  medieval  souks  ol  the  crty  are  destroyed  m  the  name  of 
promoting  this  modem'  image  and  then  recreaied  in  the  name  of 
preserving  the  flavor  of  the  traditional  Lebanese  Bazaar,  as  it 
appealing  to  the  memory  of  the  Bemjiis  who  knew  the  cenler  lor 
whatitwasm  the  prewar  era. 

In  the  process  a  more  important  question  is 
submerged  m  whose  image  is  the  cenler  being  created,  as  the 
memories  ol  generations  who  have  known  nothing  but  war  and 
destruction  is  not  even  interrogated  The  shared  experience  of  the 
immediate  presenl,  even  f)  a  war  torn  present,  is  exiled  from  the 
cenler  into  the  rest  ol  Ihe  crty.  Such  a  singular  appiopnabon  of 
memory  and  selective  plundenng  ot  the  iconography  ol  the  past,  is 
an  attempt  by  the  state  to  create  the  modem  space  ol  Ihe  'imagined 
community1  or  the  national  identity  ol  Ihe  Lebanese  The 
spatialtzalion  of  identity  pontics  and  mter-re^kxis  relations  are  now 
dependent  upon  sameness,  both  socially  (in  terms  ol  class)  and 
architecturally  The  spaces  envisaged  by  the  plan  cater  pnmanly  lo 
the  upper  income  with  their  banks  and  boutiques.  By  persistently 
claiming  that  his  plan  was  recreating  the  'old'  center  in  a  belief  and 
more  modem  manner,  the  architecf  refused  to  acknowledge  that 
such  spafial  'gentntxatjon'  both  archrtecturaliy  and  within  the 
institution  of  property,  repudiates  the  return  ol  a  large  portion  ol  the 
community  This  attempt  lo  iransplant  particular  imagery  lo  both 
recreate  and  articulate  a  position  ol  cenlralrty  lor  the  slate,  simply 
yields  anolher  artifact  devoid  ol  any  power  lo  consolidate  a  nation 
after  years  of  internal  and  external  strife.  It  is  a  process  which  falls 
into  ils  own  trap  ot  sell  reterentialily,  lor  it  cannot  escape  Irom  its  own 
contradictions.  In  trying  lo  create  an  image  lor  the  stale  and  a  locus 
of  power,  difference  is  eradicated  under  the  guise  of  unification,  while 
Ihe  shared  expenence  of  Ihe  vanous  communities  -  which  could 
begin  to  characlenze  a  third  polity  of  mter-relafional  group  identities  - 
are  abandoned  The  conflicts  over  the  meaning  of  Lebanese 
nationality  which  have  plagued  the  country  since  inception  are  nol 
questioned,  while  persisting  attempts  by  all  the  religious 
communities  m  Lebanon  lo  fabricate  a  politically  distinct  and  almosl 
sovereign  'imagined  community"  ol  their  own  are  abjured. 

Difference  is  therefore  suppressed;  delails  are  forgotten 
in  the  aclual  rendemigs  ol  the  protect.  A  coherent  image  of  a  future 
based  on  an  economic  rejuvenation  -  a  regaining  ol  the  position  ol 
Beirut  as  the  'Switzerland  of  ihe  Middle  East"  -  is  presented.  This 
new  national  identity,  it  seems,  is  lo  be  based  upon  economic 
Ioundalion5  which  cut  across  religious  divisions  and  are  thus  Ihe 
unifying  force  ol  the  Lebanese  'political  community'  Beirut  is  to 
become  the  "Hong  Kong"  ot  the  Middle  East  Such  allusions  ignore 
the  current  status  of  'Hong  Kong'  as  a  colony  and  its  uncertain 
political  lulure.  Moreover,  Ihe  arthrtect  omits  the  more  immediate 
past,  the  more  recent  history  of  the  country  as  he  reaches  out  toa 
moie  idyllic  and  revered  time,  the  eternal  pasl  jus!  waiting  to  be 


rediscovered,  the  designated  'golden  age'  ol  Beirut '  Consequently, 
time  is  Healed  m  a  linear  fashion,  as  if  ihis  so  called  cohesive 
Lebanese  communrty  simpry  moved,  as  an  entity,  up  or  down  history 
The  simultaneity  ol  modem  temporal  experience,  and  its 
particularities  during  the  war  m  Lebanon,  are  simply  erased  The 
center  is  lo  be  modernized,  whilst  regaining  its  lunction  as  the 
meeting  pomi  ol  all  Lebanese  communities,  a  reflection  ol  the 
Lebanese  naiwi,  through  its  economic  imperative  as  the  link 
between  East  and  West. 

The  function  ot  the  master  plan  lor  the  city  center  m 
redefining  architecture's  social  and  political  roles  is  of  critical 
importance  especially  m  its  declared  mission  boih  lo  amcuiaie  a 
national  identity  as  well  as  lo  reconstruct  and  rejuvenate  the  country  j 
Despite  Ihe  attempt  lo  presenl  the  cenler  as  a  homogeneous  and 
unified  enlrty,  through  its  very  abstraction  this  space  also  conlains  a 
plethora  ol  signs  and  symbols  that  cannol  be  subsumed  beneath  the 
seemingly  rational  actions  taken  in  ils  formation.  The  pseudo- 
tiisloncal  noslalgia  which  inundates  ihe  proiecf,  along  with  its 
paternalistic  rather  lhan  democratic  overtones,  its  fabricated 
traditions  and  pandering  lo  a  specific  set  of  clientele,  all  poinl  to  Ihe 
abandonment  ol  any  social  vision  lor  Ihe  counlry  In  the  quest  lor  an 
illusory  image  ol  power,  Ihe  spatial  or  temlonal  facto'  ol  citizens 
reflected  in  Iheir  disparate  lorms  of  appropnatmg  and  alfenng  Ihe 
architecture  of  war.  spatially  and  socially,  are  eliminated  The 
permeability  of  boundanes,  visibly  present  in  the  everyday  tactics 
which  lum  a  destroyed  sports  stadium  into  a  shelter,  the  interior 
room  ol  a  house  into  a  courtyard,  the  continuous  movemenl  ol 
populations  through  the  drlferent  zones,  despite  and  in  spile  ol  ihe 
militias,  remain  unexplored  Through  its  hegemonic  planning  ideals. 
the  project  negated  ihe  multiple  possibilities  inherent  within  various 
lorms  of  social  expenences  and  which  are  implicit  in  the  spatial 
articulation  ot  different  identities.  Rather  than  attempting  an 
architecture  ot  'pluralistic  communrtanamsm,'  the  master  plan 
actually  promotes  divisions  and  exclusions ' 
Orfferent  buildings  flo  nol  attempt  to 
empower  radically  diverse  groups  nor  lo 
articulate  particulai  and  mtercommunal 
identities,  while  public  spaces  do  nol  allow 
multiple  narratives,  m  Hannah  Arendts 
sense,  to  unfold  They  actually  promote  one 
cohesive  monolithic  identity  -  that  ol  capital 
and  private  enterpnse  The  meaning  ol 
public,  both  in  a  social  and  spatial  sense  m 
this  instance,  is  narrowly  tied  lo  Ihe  political, 
its  moral,  religious,  aesthetic  etc   significance  ar 
architecture  used  aspires  lo  nothing  more  lhan  th 
fundons  and  ihe  pigeonholing  ol  the  users  assot 
functions. 

The  question  here,  however,  is  nol  whether  Ihe  culture  j 
ol  the  nation,  as  depicled  in  the  project  may  be  re-ariiculaled  for 
democratic  ends.  II  is  whether  Ihe  prevailing  attempts  at  histoncizmg  J 
and  locating  memory  may  be  disconnected  Irom  its  presenl  lorms  ol  [ 
symbolism  to  articulate  different  forms  of  cultural  and  hisloncal 
identity  which  allow  for  thai  third  polity.  ■ 

1  To  Rotence  Eid  -  Who  puts  the  m'back  m  .emory' 

My  thanks  to  Rosalind  Deutsche  and  Edward  Eigen  lor  valuble  comments 

■Ins  Manon  Young  Justice  and  Ihe  Politics  ol  Difference,  Pnncelon 

University  Press,  1990,  p.96-121 

1 C.  Phik),  'Enough  to  drive  one  mafrthe  organization  ol  space  in  Ihe  t9lh* 

century  lunate  asylum'  The  Pom  ol  Geography  J  WoJcriSM  Oearjedsl 

UnwinHyman.tonoon,  1989,258-190 

1  In  current  revisions  a  physical  plan  is  less  monolithic  and  mors  connected 

to  the  resi  ol  the  oty  However  mediabnq  slroctures  which  assumea 

iranslormation  m  social  relations  by  focussing  onassooatonal  Me,  have  nol 

1  See  Walter  Benjamin  Theses  on  the  phitosophv  ol  History*  Summations 
Haicourt.  Brace  SWorVJ,  New  York.  1983 
'  RotertoManoabeiraUnosr  The  8etler  futures  olArchitectursMwa} 
the  Graduate  School  ol  Design,  Harvard  University.  Fall  1992 
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Tothe  editors: 

I  read  with  interest  the  review  of  the  Fredenck  Douglass  Boulevard  Proiect  in 
Thresholds  6. 

Although  your  wnlers  Juli  Carson  and  C  Lindrwe  Emoungu  purport  lo  review 
Ihe  two  catalogues  that  have  accompanied  the  proiect.  an  examination  ot  the 
documents  reveals  thai  your  wnlers  instead  misrepresent  and  manipulate  the  material 

To  recap  the  CarsorVEmoungu  piece,  the  Frederick  Douglass  Boulevard 
Project  is  based  on  "high  Modernisf  references  whose  use  is  'uncntjcar  and  then 
•imposed"  on  "residual'  residents  *  These  people,  members  ol  'an  underprivileged  yet 
unified  community'  are  never  represented  in  the  projecls  design,  although  represenled 
are  'sprt-shmned  toddlers  from  1950s  C)  suburbia    litmus  test  for  success  ol 
modemisl  housing/schooling  projects."  In  the  juxtaposition  ol  selecled  images  from  Ihe 
catalogues,  the  photograph  of  these  youngsters  (while)  is  positioned  by  Carson/ 
Emoungu  between  pholographs  ol  Harlem  residents  (blacki  and  a  rendering  ol  a  new 
building  lor  Fredenck  Douglass  Boulevard  lo  expose  a  racial  agenda  lor  Ihe  project 

Ivjniroduced  by  Ihe  editors 

si  rhetoric  as 

towards  a 


"Uncritical  use  of  high  Modernist  references"1  CarsorVEmoungu  overtook 
p  14  of  Boulevard/Manhattan,  where  Ihree  building  types  are  identified  as  precedents 
lor  the  new  housing:  The  New  York  row  house,  apartment  house,  and  loft  building  - 
hardly  "high  Modernist.'  They  also  overlook  p.7,  where  the  proiect  is  descnbed  as 
creating  "a  new  avenue  for  New  York.'  The  superblock.  architeclural  Modernism's 
fundamental  locJ  m  resiruciunng  the  city,  is  nowhere  m  sight.  Conflating  the  buildings 
plans  on  the  project's  overall  scheme  reveals  thai  architectural  and  planning  precedent 
are  far  broader  and  more  inclusive  than  Carson/Emoungu  allow, 

'Modemisl  paradigms  imposed"  on  Harlem'  Please  see  p  6  of  School 
and  Boulevard,  wheie  the  proiect  is  introduced  as  represenlatrve  ot  efforts  by  locally- 
based  development  groups  to  renew  neighborhoods.'  These  groups  initialed  the 
proiect.  (And  helped  design  and  document  it  Ihe  project's  urban  designers  and  Ihe 
site's  photographer  are  long-term  Harlem  residents.) 

"Residual'  residents"'  A  harsh  charactenzabon,  indeed  •  but  Carson/ 
Emoungu  s,  not  mine.  The  catalogues  list  "unrelated  single 
individuals  inlergenerational  [lamihes]  familiar  to  Harlem  people  employed  at 
home...sludents.  those  needing  iransitwal  housing  the  eklerty"  as  Ihe  population  tor 
whom  the  proiect  is  designed.  In  Boulevard/Manhatlan.  (he  adjective  'residual*  is 
applied  lo  places,  noi  people 

"Spit-shinned  toddlers  from  1950s  (?)  suburbia  ,a  curious  inclusion''  Nol 
in  the  context  of  School  and  Boulevard,  the  catalogue  whose  second  project,  the  Clinton 
School,  is  ignored  by  Carson/Emoungu  In  Boulevard'Manhattan.  which  catalogues  the 
Fredenck  Douglass  Boulevard  Project  exclusively,  this  image  does  nol  appear  (and 
therefore  should  nol  be  used  to  imply  a  racial  agenda  for  ihe  proieci). 

"Why  are  [Harlem  children]  not  ptiured?*  They  are  please  see  p.6  fig  1 
ot  School  and  Boulevard.  This  photograph  is  also  found  on  p.5  of  Boulevard/ 
Manhattan  in  it  children  can  be  seen  walking  on  Fredenck  Douglass  Boulevard. 

"Where  are  the  people  descnbed  as  community?-  No!  in  the  rendenng 
selecled  for  showing  by  Carson/Emoungu,  but  clearly  shown  in  the  drawing  on  p  19  in 
Boulevard/Manhattan,  and  visible  in  drawings  shown  on  p  7  ol  School  and  Boulevard. 
(And  repnnted  m  Thresholds  51)  These  are  people  of  color:  teenagers  walking  on  the 
slreel,  an  elderly  man  crossing  the  boulevard,  a  woman  exiling  a  comer  store,  a  man 
and  barber  visible  ihrough  the  plate  glass  window  ol  a  shop,  a  dusierol  young  women 
and  men  in  front  of  a  community  room,  a  man  pruning  his  hedge  on  his  balcony,  and  ■ 
especially  ironic  in  fight  ol  Carson/Emoungu's  complaint  about  Ihe  catalogues'  lack  ot 
representation  ol  Harlem  children  -  a  flock  of  little  kids  under  the  guidance  of  two 
teachers.  If  Carson/Emoungu  had  related  these  images  lo  ihe  text  describing  the 
project's  programmatic  elements  which  include  job-training  facilities,  community  theater 
and  film  house,  YMCA,  single  room  occupancy  hotel,  and  a  museum  dedicated  lo 
Fredenck  Douglass  -  all  listed  on  p  8  ol  Boulevard/Manhattan  -  they  could  have 
projected  a  community  thai  represenls  a  spectrum  ol  Harlem  residents  engaged  in 
diflerenl  activities  and  interests 


It  is  possible,  as  Carson/Emoungu  demonstrate,  lo  fabricate  an  argument 
ihrough  distortion  and  omission,  but  lo  what  purpose7  Rather  than  warn  its  readers 
about  ihe  'resurrection  of  modemisl  rhetoric.'  Thresholds  should  warn  about  the 
occasional  speoousness  of  its  own  pages 

Roy  Strickland 

PS.  Re.  Carson/Emoungu's  reply  lo  Enc  Mumlord's  letter  m  Thresholds  T 
your  wnters  jusl  don't  gel  it.  They  continue  to  dissemble  ■  and  to  be  exposed  easily 
The  'clean  streets  ol  Stnckland's  renderings"  which  they  correlate  with  the  'effacement 
of  the  people  of  color  thai  live  in  [Harlem)  presently-"  are.  as  I  indicate  above,  full  of 
people  of  color.  As  for  the  *pejoratrve"  representation  ol  neighborhood  residents,  that 
a  conjunng  of  Carson/Emoungu  and  can  be  found  neither  m  Harlem  photographer  Tony 
Batten's  images  of  people  going  about  their  daily  lives  nor  m  my  text  that  outline 
method  of  retaining  these  very  same  people  as  pari  ot  ihe  project 


The  authors  respond: 
I!  should  be 
representation  of  peoples  and  places  in  Strickland's  two  catalogues  Boulevard' 


White  indicting  us  lor  having  tailed  to  recognize  the  people  ot  color 
depicted  m  his  protects '  rendenngs,  Strickland  agam  tails  lo  acknowledge  the  rhetorical 


and drawings)  he  uses  to  illustrate  his  catalogue.  Asisobwus,  Stnckland  has  drawn 
mnographic  markers  to  fictrvely  repressor*  the  residents  ot  the  proposed  community  in 
his  architectural  rendenngs  In  contradistinction  to  his  Utopian  schema.  Stnckland  uses 
photographs  lo  factually  represent  the  contemporary  populace  (though  they  are  not 
housed  ■  they  are  'scattered"  on  the  street),  presumably  lo  dramatize  the  'reality'  ol 


occurs  in  contextot the  'residuum' jwe  cite  the  photo  essay  on  page  live  ol the 
BoulevardManhattan  catalogue)  ol  present-day  Harlem  Weaskagam,  whyaren't 
Harlem's  actual,  contemporary  residents  pictured,  or  photographically  contextualized, 
within  Stnckland's  proposed  solution  to  Harlem's  urban  blight?  Certainty,  stncethtsisa 
community  proiect  where  are  these  people ?  Why  are  they  only  drawn?  Which  is  lo  say. 
Stnckland  tails  to  see  ihe  difference  between  pKtunng  (photographically)  residents  ol 
Harlem  (which  he  doesn't)  and  depicting  a  'residua? populace  ot  Hariem  (which  he 
does). 

And  why  is  Stnckland  so  surpnsedand  indignant  that  we  cnbcae  his  use 
ol  the  term  "residual?'  Perhaps  Stnckland  is  u 


'residual  people'  Alter  all,  what  does  a  "neighborhoof consist  ol if  not 'people' and 


As  We  nation  approaches  the  year2000,  American  oDes  tend  measingly  to  become  downtowns 
surrounded  by  residual  neighborhoods  Rendered  obsolete  by  post-Work!  War  II  sooo- 
econcrrtic  change,  these  communities  are  otiaiaaenzedbysubslanoardhosng,  property 
abandonment,  an  eiodus  ol  population,  and  poverty  tor  those  who  remain.  They  are  the  slums 
ot  trie  late  twentieth  century  lour  emphases]. 

-'■■  .  v  jv  ■  ..  ,-,  --^--v 

ot  white  school  children  from  an  era  ol  segregation  (a  photograph  (xtunng  his  ideal  tor 
the  companion  Clmion  School  Project  m  the  Bronx)  to  his  BoulevardiUanhattan  Protect. 


the  (pasll  Utopian  imagery  used  in  service  ot  Ihe  Clinton  School  Project,  with  those 
images  ot  (present)  dystopian  Harlem  which  illustrate  his  Boulevard/Manhattan  project  - 
both  ot  which  were  illustrated  m  his  adjoining  catalogue  School  and  Boulevard. 
Vmrssion  and  distortion?'  WethmknoL  Butperhaps 
'g:  we  will  "never  gef  the  uncnbcal 


places  in  the  service  ot  architectural  promotional  publications 


@ 


